2J2       THE   KAISER   AND   ENGLISH   RELATIONS

The two never saw each other again: all their meetings,
for good or ill, were over.    Never had any good come
out of them, though again and again responsible statesmen
both in England and Germany had hoped that friendly
interviews and entertainments might inaugurate a better
feeling between the nations;   on the other hand, they
had not done any harm, and perhaps the omission of
them  would  have  minutely   accentuated   the   national
antagonism.    But   whenever   they   met   King   Edward
had   to  suppress,   not  always   with   complete   success,
the irritation which his nephew's demeanour aroused in
him,  while the Emperor was alert in noting all that
could  be  fashioned  into   causes   of   complaint.    Even
if ties of personal affection had united them, the King
could never have  run in harness with so incalculable
a yoke-fellow, nor could the harness have failed to snap
under William's jibbing antics.    From the earliest days
of the  Emperor's   reign  his  uncle  had  disliked  him.
Sometimes he had tried,  in these private relations, to
propitiate him by appeals to his vanity;   he had induced
Queen Victoria, for instance, much against her will, to
give him rank in the British Army, and after her death
had made him a Field-Marshal.    But it is ludicrous to
suppose that the Emperor's childish pleasure in' such
additions to his collection of uniforms could conceivably
affect national relations, though King Edward thought it
worth trying.    Moreover, William's was one of those
unhappy natures which detect a bribe in every token of
friendliness to himself, and a design against himself in
every friendliness to others.    Often during the earlier
years of his reign he had made genuine attempts to secure
a good understanding or even an alliance with England,
but invariably he defeated his own ends by the crookedness